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cult to see why Judaism should so generally be given the benefit of the 
doubt in deciding the genesis of a Christian idea. Too often our author 
has, we feel, taken refuge behind such statements as "foreign influence 
need not be assumed," it would be "an unnecessary concession to the 
religious-historical school." Yet is not such influence the normal thing 
to look for on many occasions, so far as the historical situation is con- 
cerned ? 

But finally, we wish to emphasize the fact that Professor Clemen has 
given us a wealth of information, and has, we believe, made students 
in this field his debtor for some time to come. 

Shirley Jackson Case 
University of Chicago 



NEW BOOKS ON PAUL 

Scholars are more and more coming to recognize the importance of 
better understanding Paul's religious world in order to interpret the 
apostle correctly. With this end in view Bohlig studies the culture of 
Tarsus in the early imperial period. 1 His method is thoroughgoing 
and his conclusions are drawn from a first-hand examination of the 
ancient sources. These are chiefly of three kinds: coins, inscriptions, 
and literary remains. The ancient writer most frequently quoted is 
Dion of Prusa who was born about the middle of the first century a.d., 
and whose interest in and familiarity with Asia Minor make him an 
especially valuable witness. 

Three chief topics are investigated; viz., the religion, the philosophy, 
and the Judaism of Tarsus. The first topic is treated at greatest length, 
and contains the most interesting material. A study of the popular 
religion of Tarsus reveals a highly developed religious syncretism in 
Hellenistic times. The most prominent figure among the active deities, 
as distinct from the more transcendent divinities, was Sandan (Sandon, 
Sandes). He was a hero-deity, sometimes designated Sandan-Hercules, 
and was of Cappadocian and Cilician origin. In fact, it is thought that 
his form can be traced to Hittite times. As for his significance in Paul's 
day he was a vegetation-deity, who, in his death and resurrection, 
typified Nature's death in winter and revival in springtime. In this 
r61e he was a savior-deity like Adonis in Syria, Attis in Phrygia, Osiris 
in Egypt, and Tammuz in Babylonia. While Paul as a Jewish youth 

' Die Geisteskultur von Torsos im augusteischen Zeitalter mil Beriicksichtigung der 
paidinischen Schriften. Von Hans BShlig. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1913. 178 pages. M. 6. 
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in Tarsus would undoubtedly be familiar with this popular religion, other 
items in the religion of the city are found to have been more influential, 
since they were of such a character as more easily to penetrate through 
the barrier separating Jews and gentiles. These are mysticism, con- 
temporary cosmology, Mithraism, and Stoic philosophy. The last of 
these is not found to be very significant, though its influence is recognized. 
The other factors have affected Paul most. His mysticism — Christ 
in the believer, life in Christ, the indwelling spirit, working of powers, 
the ecstatic character of religion in general — has its closest affinities 
neither with Judaism nor with Stoicism but with the Syrio-Hellenistic 
mysticism found in the Mystery-religions. Paul's world-view also 
contained some distinctly Hellenistic features, e.g., the numerical 
scheme of three and nine as against the Semitic use of seven and twelve. 
With regard to Mithraic influence the author speaks with special cau- 
tion, inasmuch as many scholars hold, on the basis of Cumont's study 
of the Mithraic mysteries, that Tarsus is not likely to have felt the influ- 
ence of Mithraism in Paul's day. But, as Bohlig points out, the god 
Mithra must at this time have been known, and probably well known, in 
this section of Asia Minor. His name appears in a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion at Boghazkioi as early as the thirteenth century B.C. Moreover, 
Persian influence in general had been active in religious life in the 
vicinity of Tarsus for several centuries prior to Paul, and not a few 
Persian characteristics had been absorbed by the local god Sandan. 
The conception of Mithra as mediator reminds us of Gal. 3 : 19 f . Yet 
Paul is thought to use the term in a fundamentally different sense. 
Other ideas, such as "glory," or the contrast between light and darkness, 
truth and falsehood, are held to be primarily Persian and more speci- 
fically Mithraic. Bohlig has not, it should be remembered, attempted to 
trace the religionsgeschichtliche affinities of Paul's religion as a whole, 
but only to give a picture of the Tarsan background, more especially 
in the pre-Christian period of Paul's life. Thus the book is only a frag- 
ment, but a very important fragment for students of Paul. 

Gardner, on the other hand, portrays Paul's religion as a whole. 1 
He also takes into account the influence of Hellenism upon Paul. The 
volume presents conclusions rather than arguments, a method which is 
likely to leave the reader in an uncertain frame of mind when the subject 
matter treated belongs in so debatable a region as that of Paul's relation 
to other religions. And whether the author has drawn his conclusions 

1 The Religious Experience of St. Paul. By Percy Gardner. New York: Put- 
nam; London: Williams & Norgate, 1911. xvi+263 pages. 
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from a study of other writers, or from first-hand examination of the 
sources, is not certain since references are rarely given. Anrich, Dieterich, 
Frazer, and Reitzenstein seem to be his chief authorities. As the pres- 
entation of a point of view, and of a point of view which at present 
needs attention, the book makes interesting and profitable reading. 
Paul's conversion, his call, the Pauline mystery, faith and the sacraments, 
eschatology or the future life, ethics, psychology, Christology, faith and 
the church, Paul and modernity, are the chapter headings. The author 
believes that Paul displays a large element of originality in his Christian 
thinking, but that he was also in close contact with the Mystery-religions 
and appropriated therefrom many ideas and expressions. For example, 
in speaking of baptism and the Lord's Supper Gardner says: "in each 
case an existing rite of Jewish origin was taken up and interpreted in a 
manner parallel to that of the mysteries." Or again, the idea of purity 
in the Mysteries "laid a basis on which ultimately could arise the idea of 
the Christian church." 

Rostron's Christology of St. Paul 1 stands in striking contrast with 
the two previously mentioned volumes. One might almost suspect 
that our author does not know there is a religions geschichtliche method. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that his interest is so predomi- 
nantly philosophical-theological that the religionsgeschkhUiche approach 
has for him no interest, and would seem incapable of yielding profitable 
results. In fact, he says, referring to the possibility of tracing genetic 
kinship between Paul and the heathen religions, that "the study of 
Christian origins is yet in its cradle, but as it grows we believe the syn- 
thesis of its different lines of inquiry will confirm the conclusions reached 
above," that is, "that St. Paul's faith was as true, if not quite as rigidly 
defined, as that of the great army of Christian saints who have placed 
unshaken trust in the perfection of the deity and the manhood of our 
Lord united in one person." As an exposition of Pauline Christology 
worked out along strictly traditional lines, the book may be commended; 
as a historical study of the genesis of Pauline Christology, it seems to be 
of little value. 

Deissner's monograph 2 on the Pauline conception of the spirit and 
the resurrection hope deals with a very familiar yet a very difficult 
problem. As is well known, Paul in I Cor. and I Thess. defines the future 

1 The Christology of St. Paul (Hulsean Prize Essay). By S. N. Rostron. Lon- 
don: Scott, 1912. xv+249 pages. 5s. net. 

2 Auferstehungshojffnung und Pneumagedanke bei Paulus. Von Kurt Deissner. 
Leipzig: Deichert, 1912. vi+157 pages. M. 3.50. 
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hope of the individual Christian in terms of a resurrection at the time 
of the Parousia. Those who die in the meantime "sleep." But in II 
Cor. chap. 5 and Phil. chap. 1, we find the notion that one passes into 
fellowship with the heavenly Christ immediately after death. Several 
interpreters have found here a fundamental change in Paul's position. 
In the earlier passages his view is Jewish, defining the future hope in 
terms of bodily resurrection and judgment, while his later view is thought 
to show an appropriation of Greek ideas which defined the future hope 
as immediate immortality for the soul. Deissner rejects these views 
claiming that Paul's thought never underwent any fundamental change, 
since his hope in both the earlier and the later passages rests ultimately 
upon his doctrine of the spirit. The ground of hope is the believer's 
spiritual fellowship with the risen Jesus — the believer is in Christ, 
Christ is in him, and the union endures beyond death since Christ has 
triumphed over death. Thus Paul made no essential change when 
he thought of this union as existing immediately after death. His 
elimination of the notion of a brief period of sleep was a natural conse- 
quence of his own later conviction that he himself must face death. 
Then he feels that fellowship with Christ cannot be broken even for a 
brief period. Accordingly Deissner finds Paul to have been uninfluenced 
by Greek philosophy; his doctrine of the future life is a product of his 
own experience. 

Perhaps it is not strange that our author should have been content 
to mention the Stoics as the only possible source of Hellenistic influence 
upon Paul. It certainly has not been the custom to look for light 
elsewhere, but is it not remarkable, when Deissner defines Paul's hope 
so fundamentally in terms of fellowship with a dying and rising redeemer, 
that it should not have occurred to him to compare Paul's faith with the 
similar idea taught by the Mystery-religions ? 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University of Chicago 



THE JOHANNINE STUDIES OF CLEMEN AND B. WEISS 

The recent appearance of two volumes on the Fourth Gospel 1 
reminds us that this New Testament book still presents a large number 
of very difficult problems. The literary unity, the authorship, the 

1 Die Entslehung des Johannesevangeliums. Von Carl Clemen. Halle a. S.: 
Niemeyer, 191 2. viii+493 pages. M. 14. 

Das Johannesevangelium als einheitliches Werk geschichtlich erklSrt. Von Bern- 
hard Weiss. Berlin: Trowitzsch u. Sohn, 191 2. xv+365 pages. 



